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SUMMARy 

The purpose of this study vas to investigate the similarities and 
differences in value systems between Americans and Vietnamese. A 
national senile of 1427 Americ^^ns was given Rokeach's value survey (19). 
The scale vas then translated into Vietnamese and given to a randomly 
selected group of 349 Vietnamese living in South Vietnam shortly before 
the falj. of the Saigon government. 

Three comparisons of value systems were conducted via stepwise 
discriminant analyses: (a) overall differences between Americans and 
Vietnamese, (b) differences between males and females in the two countries, 
and (c) differences between individuals with coiiq)arablf» amounts of 
education in the two countries* In terms of overall differences, Viet- 
namese were- more concerned about their security and less concerned about 
their individual freedom than ware Americans. This difference was even 
more pronounced when Vietnamese women were coir?>ared with American women. 
Finally, it was found that the college- educated Vietnamese respondents 
were more like their American counterparts than were less educated 
Vietnamese. Further, in many respects, the values of college- educated 
Vietnamese were more similar to Americans' values than to other Viet- 
namese. The implications of these findings in terms of cross-cultural 
value differences and the impact of the American presence in Vietnam 
were discussed. 



A Comparison of American and Vietnamese 
Value Syscemsl 
Louis A. Penner and '^ran-Anh"^ 
University of South Florida 

A. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this study was to conduct a cross-cultural comparison 
of the value systems of Americans and South Vietnamese. Values vere 
chosen for investigation because rather than being concerned with re- 
actions to specific objects and situations as attitudes are, values 
are concerned with a person's world view or "ethos" (5). Thus value 
differences (and similarities) would seem to present the most appropri- 
ate means for comparing two cultures. . • 
Values, according to Rokeach (21), are single beliefs centrally 
located within a person's total belief system. In Rokeach 's conceptual- 
ization, values are organized into two separate yet related systems: 
terminal values (beliefs about an end state of existence) and instrumen- 
tal values (beliefs about a mode of conduct). These values are 
organized, within each system, along a continuum of importance. Rokeach 
(19, 21) has proposed that the relative inqiortance of the two value 
systems can be measured by having respondents rank order their terminal 
and then insturmerital values in order of Inqiortance to themselves. 
Although Rokeach 's mode of measurement of values is somewhat unique, 
bis conceptualization of values is quite similar to those of other value 
theorists (e.g., 1, 14, 15). 

Rokeach 's orientation to values znd their measurement was chosen 
over other approaches (e.g., 1, 15) for two reasons. First, the 
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instrument he has developed to measure values (19) has been shown to: 

(a) be easy to administer to individuals with limited education (3, 21, 22 

(b) have an acceptable test-retest reliability (6); and (c) have been 
used successfully in previous cross-cultural studies (7, 18). 

Second, there is a good deal of empirical support for Rokeach's 
contention that values, as he measures them, are important determinants 
of the attitudes people hold and the behavior they engage in. With 
regard to the causal relationship between values and attitudes, Rokeach 
(21) and Hopkins (12) have shown that systematically induced changes in 
values yield long term attitude changes that are consistent with the 
changed values. Conroy, Katkin, and Bamette (A), Penner (17), and 
Rokeach (20, 21) have all demonstrated long term behavioral changes as 
the result of the systematic inducement of changes in the in^jortance 
of selected values. 

In order to understand the rationale behind the hypotheses that 
follow, it is necessary to discuss some of the characteristics of South 
Vietnam at the time the study was conducted. First, of course, there 
was the civil war that began in the 1940's and continued until shortly 
after this study was completed. Second, South Vietnam was an agrarian 
society. Approximately 60% of the residents lived in rural areas, and 
65% of the population listed their occupation as farmer (2). Finally, 
the predominant influence on Vietnamese culture came from Confucianism 
(8, 10). Confucianism is not so touch a religion as a set of guidelines 
as to how a person's life should be conducted. The main aspects of 
Confucianism deal with how a "quan tu," a man of virtue, should live. 
This person should display the following virtues: generosity, moderation, 
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politeness, reason, steadfastness, and trust. Individual achievement is 
de-emphasised, and the person *s primary responsibility is to the family 
and the society. In addition, Confucianism stresses filial piety and the 
subservience of women to, first, their fathers, and later in life, their 
husbands. Despite the fact that Western colonial powers (France and 
the United States) had occupied Vietnam on and off for the last one 
•hundred years and the major religion in Vietnam was Buddhism (80% of the 
people), most scholars agree that the Confucian ideology has remained the 
predominant: one in Vietnam (8, 10). Among the countries of Southeast 
Asia, Vietnam was unique in terms of the dominance of a Confucian ideology 
(8). 

Little, if any, data are available on the specific attitudes of the 
Vietnamese^ Although there has been at least one previous public opinion 
survey in Vietnam (conducted in 1967), White (23) pointed out that the 
use of questions specifically concerxsed with the "Viet Cong" may have 
produced a "very great lack of frankness" (p, 100). In this regard it 
should be noted that since the valua survey does not directly ask about 
political ideologies, it is presumably a less reactive instrument than an 
attitude scale. 

Three comparisons between Americans and Vietnamese will be reported 
here. These are (a) differences in value systems between the entire 
American and Vietnamese samples, (b) differences between Vietnamese and 
Americans of the same sex, and (c) differences between Vietnamese and 
Americans with comparable amounts of education. 

With regard to similarities and differences between the value systems 
of American^and Vietnamese, it was hypothesized that the differences 
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between the two groups* instrumental values would be much greater than 
the differences in their terminal values. This prediction x/as based 
on the premise that what differentiates . cultures is not so much their 
goals in life (terminal values) but rather the means by which they 
attain these goals (instrumental values). This should be especially 
applicable in a con^iarxson between a Coafucien and a non-Confucian 
culture. Confucian Ideology, as has already been noted, deals with 
a mode of conduct rather than an end state of existence. 

Two hypotheses were made about differences in specific values. 
First, it was predicted thxt the Confucian tradition, in combination 
with the autocratic form of government Vietnam has had for at least a 
thousand years, would result in Vietnamese being less concerned about 
Freedom (a terminal value) and more concerned about being Obedient 
(an instrumental value) than would Americans. Also, it was thought 
that the war fought in Vietnam for at least 30 years would result in 
the Vietnamese considering values concemed with security (e.g.. 
National Security) and peace (e.g., A World at Peace ) as more important 
than would Americans. 

. It was predicted that the value systems of women in the two countries 
would differ more than the value systems cf men. This prediction was based 
on the role assigned woman in a Confucian culture. Although women in the 
United States have been deprived of some or their civil rights by both 
law and tradition, the relative status of women in America is probably 
much higher than it is for Vietnamese women. The difference in status, 
plus the cultural differences between the countries, should yield 
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greater differences between women in the two countries than between 
aen. With regard to specific values, Vietnamese women should differ 
most dramatically from the American women on values concerned with 
equal rights and the role of women in the society (e.gr. Ambitious , 
Equality , Obedient ), 

Finally, with regard to education, it was predicted that Americans 
and Vietnamese with a college education would possess much more similar 
value systems than would Americans and Vietnamese with an elementary 
school education. This prediction was based on the fact that as an 
individual progressed through the Vietnamese educational system, he 
(or she) would be increasingly exposed to Western thought and values. 
This Western influence should be manifested in the importance assigned 
terminal values such as Freedom and Equality by the college- educated 
Vietnamese. Whereas less educated Vietnamese should differ from their 
American counterparts on the rankings of these values, college- educated 
Vietnamese should not, 

B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 

' a. American Satiyle . The American respondents were 1,42 8 adults 
interviewed in a national survey conducted for Milton Rokeach by the 
National Opinion Research Center in 1971. An area probability sampling 
technique was used. 

b. Vietnamese Sample . The Vietnamese respondents were 349 
Individuals 17 years of age and over, interviewed between November 1, 
1974, and January 15, 1975. All respondents resided in a province 
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250 miles northeast of Saigon. This province contained 200,000 
residents, 40% of whom lived in a large city, and 60% of whom lived. 
In small villages. 

This province was chosen for three reasons. First and foremost, 
the second author had contacts with a large number of university 
students in the province, and this provided trained, unpaid volunteers. 
Second, the province chosen contained a fairly representative cross- 
V section of Vietnamese. The representativeness of the population of 

the province was due to the fact that until 1945 the province vas 
considered the property of the royal family in Vietnam, and was 
sparsely populated. Following the deposing of the king, the extremely 
fertile soil and excellent climate in the area attracted large numbers 
.of persons from all ovar Vietnam. Finally, in contrast to other 
provinces in Vietnam, this province was, until the days immediately 
preceding the fall of the Saigon government, free of major attacks by 
the National Liberation Front, or North Vietnamese. Thus, an interviewer 
would be able to travel to the rural areas in relative safety, and all 
geographic locations in the province could be sampled. 

2. Sampling Technique 
A quota sampling technique was used. The demographic characteristic! 
upon which the quotas were set were gender, occupation (farmer, civil 
servant, other), religion (Buddhist, Catholic, other), and placs of 
residence (rural, urban). The quota percentages were the following: 
(a) gender— 50% male, 50% female, (b) occupation— 36.5% fanner, 36.5% 
civil servant, 27.0% other, (c) religion— 45. 0% Buddhist, 27% Catholic, 
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27% ether, and (d) place of residence--60% rural, 40% urban. The 
rationale behind the setting o£ quota percentages was not that they 
match the population percentages on these characteristics, Sather, 
the goal was to insure that the various subgroups would have sufficient 
representation to allow statistical analyses of them. Although the 
authors desired to obtain 550 interviews, the quota percentages wers 
based on the assumption that only 275 interviews might be conducted • 
Within the rural area, two villages in each province district were 
selected by chance. Since all areas of the province were secure at 
the time of the study, all districts were included in the pool from 
which the villages were drawn. Within the large city, two of the 10 
precincts were selected by chance. 

3* Procedure 

Thirty university students served as interviewers. As part of 
Ihcir academic training, all interviewers had had previous field 
experience in conducting interviews. Interviewers were supervised by 
an individual with a graduate degree in sociology who "spot checked" 
the interviewers. Each interviever was given a quota to fill and a 
geographic location in which to fill it. Once in a geographic location, 
an interviewer was to employ the following procedure: A house from a 
row of houses was to be selected by chance and the first person in that 
household to fit the characteristics prescribed by the interviewer's 
quota was given the interview. Thereafter, every third house In the 
row was to be approached and tKe same procedure followed until the 
interviewer's quota was filled. In order to minimize reactivity 
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effects, the interviewers left the household vhile the -ralue survey 
, vas filled out. 

4, The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire consisted of two parts* In the first part, 
respondents gave their age, sex, marital status, number of times moved 
in the last year, religion, occupation, years of education, income, 
ethnic origin (e.g., Vietnamese, Cambodian, Chinese) and other similar 
types of information. Names were not asked for* 

The second part of the questionnaire was a Vietnamese translation 
of Form E of Rokeach's Value Sunrey (19). In Form E, respondents are 
presented with alphabetized lists of 18 terminal values (along with 
defii\ing phrases) and then 18 instrumental values (along with defining 
phrases). Respondents rank order the terminal and then the instrumental 
values in order of in^Jortance to themselves. The five-week test-retest 
reliability for terminal values is +.74 and -f.70 for the instrumental 
values' (6). In the Vietnamese version of the value survey, the values 
were presented in the order they appeared In the Vietnamese alphabet. 

In order to airrive at a suitable Vietnamese translation of Rokeach's 
Value Survey, the following procedure was used: Two bilingual Vietnamese 
nationals independently translated the survey into Vietnamese. They then 
met with the second author and resolved any inconsistencies in translation. 
The scale in Vietnamese was given to two other Vietnamese nationals who 
Independently translated it back into English, These English translations 
were con^jared by an American student to Rokeach's original scale. The 
only departure from Rokeach's original scale was that the word '^Nirvana" 
was presented along with Salvation In the Vietnamese version. Although 
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the Buddhist concept of Nirvana and the Christian concept of Salvation 
are not, strictly speaking, equivalent, it was felt that the large 
number of Buddhist respondents necessitated its inclusion. 

C. RESULTS 

1. Response Rate 

Five hundred ten interviews were attenpted; 349 usable questionnaires 
(68.4%) were obtained. Approximately 137, of the people contacted refused 
Co fill out the questionnaire. Another 19% of the potential respondents 
were functionally illiterate and/or filled out the value survey incorrectly. 

The percentages obtained matched the desired percentages quite well: 
no obtained percentage deviated from the desired percentage by more thaa 
5.6%. At the same time it must be noted that the respondents in the 
Vietnamese sample were probably of a higher socio-economic level and were 
more in sympathy with the Saigon government than the general Vietnamese 
population at the time the survey was conducted. This was due, first, 
to the selection bias created by certain types of persons not filling 
out the questionnaire and, second, the deliberate over- representation 
of certain subgroups in the sample (e.g., civil servants comprised 25% 
of the Vietnamese population, but 33% of the sample). 

2. Mode of Analyses 
The cross-cultural comparisons were conducted with the use of 
two types of statistics. In order to determine overall differences 
In the relative importance of the values, a rank order correlation 
(11) was computed between the ordering of means for the Americans' 
value systems and the Vietnamese' value systems, in order to determine 
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univariate and multivariate differences between the cultures, stepwise 
discriminant analysed (13) were used. The S.P.S.S. discriminant analysis 
program (16) provideiJ ^he following output: (a) univariate F ratios 
for the difference bi^^een the American and Vietnamese respondents on . 
each of the 36 valued » (b) an estimate of the variance unaccounted for 
each F ratio f Wilke^ ^^tnbda (/\) 3, (c) covariate F ratios for each 
value and (d) a multi'^^riate F ratio for the difference between the 
groups on a linear c^^^^ination of values. In the interest of ecotionry 

of space only the re^^^^ts of the overall conparison will be presented 

, A 
in tabular form and o^ly univariate F ratios will be discussed. For 

all univariate and c<^'^^riate F ratios the level was set at .025. 

!flie 5^^^ F r^^^.os reported are those obtained at the "step" 

in the discriminant ^^^lysis where the covariate F ratios for the 

values not loading o'P- the discriminant function were less than 2.0. 

3, Overall Dif fg t^lg^ice Bett^reen American and Vietnamese Value Systems 

The comparisons '^^tween American and Vietnamese value systems are 

presented in Table 1* 

Insert Table 1 about here^ 

The rank order correlation between the relative importance of the two 
groups' terminal valt^^ systems was +.91. Despite this high correlation, 
significant differenc^^ were found between the mean ranking of 13 of 
the 18 values. The J^^gest Univariate F ratios were for the values: 
National Security (Vi^^tiamese, on the average, considered it more 
Important), Freedom C^tetnamese considered it less important), and 
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Social Recognition (Vietnamese considered at more important). The 
linear combination of 14 values significantly discriminated between 
the Vietnamese and American samples E multivariate F=53. 31, df=l4/1762» 
2<.0Ol; percent of variance accounr^ \ 28.8%.l 

The rank order correlation o groups' instrumental 

value systems was +.29. Althougli l. .w..oc.xcal tests for differences 
between the two correlations could not be conducted (cf. 11), the 
difference in rank order .correlations was clearly in the predicted 
direction (i. e. , greater similarity between terminal value systems 
than between instrumental value systems.) There were significant 
differences between the two groups on 15 of the 18 instrumental 
values. The largest univariate F ratios were for Obedient (Vietnamese 
considered it more important than Americans), Ambitious, and Broadminded 
(Vietnamese considered them less important). The linear combination of 
14 instrumental values significantly discriminated between the two 
groups t multivariate F=78.77, df=14/1762, £<.001; percent of variance 
accounted for (l-/\): 39.5%] 

4. Same Sex Comparisons " 
It was hypothesized that the difference in value systems between 
women in Vietnam and America would be greater than the differences 
between men in the two -countries. 

The rank order correlations between the Vietnamese males (n=180) 
and American males (n=684) terminal values was +.83. Ten of the 18 
individual value rankings were significantly different. The largest 
univariate F ratios were for National Security , Freedom, and Self Respect 
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(Vietnamese toales considered the last two values less important). The 
linear combination of 11 values significantly discriminated between 
the two groups £ multivariate F=30.87, ^=11/853, £<.001; variance 
iaccounted for (l-/\): 28.57ol 

For women (Vietnamese, n=169; Americans, n=743), the rank order 
correlation between terminal values was /? j ^ were significant 
differences in the mean rankings of 13 of the values. The largest 
univariate F ratios were for the values Freedom, Social Recognition , 
and Happiness (Vietnamese women considered it more important). The 
multivariate F. ratio based on the linear combination of 12 values was 




Turning to the instrumental values, the rank order correlation 
for men was +,32. Eleven of the 18 univariate F ratios were 
significant. The largest of these were for the values Obedient , 
Ambitious , and Broadminded. The multivariate F, based on the linear 
combination of 12 values, was 43,91 D df=12/852, p<.001; variance 
accounted for (l-/\): 38.2%3. 

The rank order correlation between Vietnamese and American women's 
instrumental value systems was +.39. Eleven of the<18 mean rankings 
for the instrumental values were significantly different. The largest 
F ratios were for the values Obedient , Responsible , and Ambitious 
(Vietnamese considered the last two less important). The multivariate 
F ratio based on the linear combination of 12 variables was 57.74 
[ df=12/899, £<.001; variance accounted for (1-/^): 43.5%]. 
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5» Differences in Value Systems Among Educational Groups 
Respondents in both samples were classified as having completed 
elementary school, high school, or college, and their values were 
compared via discriminant analyses. Since the differences b^Qtween 
high school educated American and Vietnamese were intermediate between 
differences for the elementary and college educated, they will be 
omitted here. 

For individuals witi. -^n e ntary school education (Vietnamese, 
n=165; Americans, n=308), the rank order correlations between their 
terminal values was +.83. Twelve of the 18 mean value rankings were 
-significantly different. As before, the largest univariate F ratios 
were for the values Freedom, National Security , and Social Recognition, 
The multivariate F ratio, based on the linear combination of 10 values, 
was 34.94 £ df=10/462, £< .001; variance accounted for (1-^): 43.5%3 . 

The raijk order correlation between college educated respondents* 
(Vietnamese, J'n=43 ; Americans, n=385) terminal value systems was -f. 73. 
Eight univariate F ratios were significant. The largest of these were 
for the values Social Recognit ion , A Comfortable Life (Vietnamese 
considered it more important than Americans), and National Security . 
The, multivariate F ratio, based on the linear combination of 9 values 
was 12.48 rdf=9/418, pC.OOl; variance accounted for (l-JJ' 21.1%3. 

With regard to the instrumental values, for the elementary 
education groups the rank order correlation was +.42. Of the 11 
significant F ratios, the largest were for Obedient, Ambitious, and 
Broadminded . The multivariate F ratio, based on the linear combination 
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of 10 values was 46*31 t df =10/462, £< .001; variance accounted for 
50,17a]. 

The rank order correlation between the instrumental value systems 
of college educated Americans and Vietnamese was +.45. Seven univariate 
F ratios were significant, the largest of these being for the values 
Obedient , Anibitious , and Broadminded . The multivariate F ratio based on 
the linear combination oi ''^ values was 12.80 L df-^1 0//fl7, £< ,001; 
variance accoi, ..-l J >v>- 23.57o]. 

D. DISCUSSION 

Not surprisingly, the discriminant analyses disclosed a large 
ntimber of differences between the value systems of the Vietnamese 
and AmericaiiL samples. In the interest of economy of space, only those 
differences '"that were predicted in the introduction to this paper 
and/or were especially dramatic (in terms of the size the F ratios 
and variance acco'unted for) will be discussed. 

L, Overall Differences in Value Systems 
• In accorcii^^nLth the prediction- made regarding the — jai:ive 
similarity of terminal and instrumental value systems , the two 
countries, the difference between instrumental value systems was 
much greater than the differences between terminal value systems. 
This was true in terms of (a) the relative size of the rank order 
correlations, (b) the number of significant univariate ? ratios, and 
(c) the vairx2cce accounted for by A±ie linear combinations of values- 
Thus> aitfaougs: "^ELetnamese and Americans differed in terms of their 
goals In lifa* tnis difference was not as great as the difference in 
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their beliefs about hov to reach these goals. 

Although the two groups did not differ significantly in their 
ranking of A World At Peace, the Vietnamese did rank National Security 
significantly higher than did Americans* Clearly, this value was the 
best discriminator between the two groups' terminal values. This was 
true both in terms of the variance accounted for by the univariate F 
ratio (l-y|: 8.7%) and the covariate F ratio for this value. The fact 
that Vietnamese considered N^n ^ ional Security much more iitportant than 
did Americans probably reflected the average Vie tnaxrri^se's concern about 
security. The defining phrase that accompanies National Security on 
the value survey is "protection from attack.*' The civil war that 
continued in Vietnam r:?r 3^ years seeffis to be the logical cause for 
this greater concern ritfi security among the Vietnamese. Indirect 
support for this cciei^IusIck: is provided by Rim's (18) study of 
the values of Is rap, l::. rccllese students. Israelis find themselves 
in a situation slmxlc^r ti:^ t±at confronted by the Vietnamese at the 
t±me these data were-, anHlected. That is, the threat of terrorist 
activity and/or outrrS^rt: ^saEr is constant in Israel. Relative to 
Canadian, American, ^n<E Australian students, Israelis sampled 
in Rim's study cons 12^*17^ National Security as much more important. 

It is the authtprr * op^inion that for most Vietnasssse the high 
ranking given NatlcTia.1. iSecarity did not reflect a se-i^e of allegiance 
to the government in pctet or a sense of nationhood as it seems 
.to for Americans (21). Tf^-uiie (23) and Halberstam (9) both reported 
little of these concerns .anong the average Vietnamese. 
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The Vietnamese sample's ranking of Freedom was not only lower than 
the American sample, but also much lower than any other group of nationals 
on which there are value data (e.g., Australians, Canadians, Israelis). 
This relative lack of concern for Freedom was interesting In two respects. 
First, it suggested that Vietnamese were not overly concerned with the 
value that the American government gave as one of its major reasons for 
its military involvement in Vietnam- - Freedom. The freedom American 
troops were sent to proteei!^ (sic) did not seem to be very important to 
the average Vietnamese. Second, Rokeach (21) has porposed that one 
can differentiate people's receptivity to various political ideologies 
on the basis of the importance assigned the values Freedom and Equality . 
For example, he has shown that people who rank Freedom high (ranks 1-6) 
and Equality low (ranks 12-18) are, receptive to a capitalistic ideology, 
whereas people with the reverse pa:ttem are receptive to a communist 
ideology. If the data from Aaierioan college students can be generalized 
to Vie±namese, the relative importance placed on Freedom and Equality 
by the Vietnamese suggests that they would have been more receptive to a 
"left-wing" political ideology than would the American sample. This is 
not to propose that, in fact, the Vietnamese sampled had a well defined 
political "point of view." White (23) reported that in terms of specific 
ideology, most Vietnamese were neutral. Rather, the point is that if 
the average Vietnamese were offered a choice, he (or she) would probably 
have opted for a left wing ideology, certainly more so than the average 
American. 

Finally, the fact that Vietnamese considered Social Recognition as 
more important than Americans must be considered. The most parsimonious 
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explanation of this somewhat unexpected finding is the emphasis that a 
Confucian ideology places on the defining terms that acconipany this 
value, "respect, admiration.^' For a Vietnamese, the respect and admi- 
ration of his or her peers is of utmost importance. This greater concern 
with Social Recognition among Vietnamese than Americans was evident in 
all the subsequent comparisons. 

The best discriminator among the instrumental values was the value 
Obedient , Vietnamese ranked it second, Americans sixteenth. The 
difference in the ranking of Obedient contributed over half to the total 
variance accounted for by the multivariate F ratio. It should be noted 
that this difference in the importance, assigned Obedient was evident in 
all subsequent comparisons that were made, and that Vietnamese consid- 
ered Obedient as more important than any demo graphically defined sub- 
group in America. 

The other strong discriminator between the two cultures was tiie 
value Ambitious . It was ranked lower by the Vietnamese than by 
Americans, When the correlation with the rankings of other values was 
"partialed out," Ambitious emerged as the best discriminator betwsen 
the two san5)lefl. The lack of concern with Ambitious probafaly reflected 
(a) the Confucian ideology and (b) the realities of the social system 
In Vietnam. To expand on the second point, in Vietnam the probability 
of a "Horatio Alger" success story was snail. A Vietnamese's ultimate 
status In society was, at the time this study was conductesd, determined 
primarily by the family he was bom into. Although there are both 
de jure and de facto barriers to upward social mobility in America, 
these are xaGt as strong as they were in Vietnam. Thus, in. a society 
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where ambition yielded few changes in a person's life it is not sur- 
prising that it was not considered important • 

■ 2. Same Sex Comparisons 
The value systems of males in the two countries tended to be more 
similar than the value systems of women. Although there was no signif- 

r • 

icant difference in the rank order correlations, the number of signif- 
icant univariate F ratios and the variance accour* '-fl f . \,j ^ci- 
variotc F ratio were both greater in the female comparison. 

In accord with the hypothesis regarding differences in specific 
values, Vietxjamese women considered TSquality significantly less import- 
ant than American women, but Viettrsnaese men did not differ from American 
men. This difference was most reasonably due to - (a) the role assigned 
to women in Confucian society and (b> the increasing concern among 
American wonEsn with their equal rrghts over the past few years (22). 
Thus it would seem that Vietnamese women had internalized the subservi- 
ent role assigned to them in the Viemamese culture. 

Additional support of this proprrsal is provided by an examination - 
of the importance assigned to the instrumental value Obedient by the 
respondents. Although both male and female Vietnamese considered 
Obedient more important than Americans, Vietnamese women considered 
Obedient significantly more important than Vietnamese men (F=20.35, 
J^=l/347, £<*00l). In contrast, American women considered it 
nonsignificant ly less important than American men. This resulted in 
Obedient 's mean ranking being an enormoosly powerful discriminator 
aetween women in the toKO cultures # 
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In accord with the hypothesis, Vietnamese vomen considered Ambitious 
naich less important than American women. But it must be added that 
Vietnamese men also ranked Ambitious as less important than their American 
counterparts. Within the Vietnamese sample there was no signifi: mt 
difference between males and females in die . nk assigned Ambiti 
Whereas the rank assigned Responsible ("reliable, dependable") was not 
a very powerful discriminator between males, it was foT females* Within 
the Vietnamese sample, women considerec Ro gponslble significantly less 
important than did males (F=19.35, df=l/J47, £ <.01). This difference 
ansemed to be due to the family- oriented role assigned l/'ietnamese women. 
IZzi the American sample, there was no significant difference between men 
amd women in the importance assigned Responsible * 

3* Educational Comparisons 

There were no significant differences in the rank order correlations 
confuted for the terminal values. However, when the number of significant 
univariate F ratios and the amount of variance accounted for by the multi- 
variate F ratios were considered, it appeared that college- educated 
Individuals in the two countries possessed mxzh more similar value systems 
than did individuals in the two countries with less education- 

Perhaps the most interesting divergence between the college education 
comparison and the elementary education conq^arison was in the Importance 
assigned the values Equality atid Freedom. There was no significant differenc 
in the importance assigned these two values between college- educated 
individuals in the two countries. But Vietnamese with an elementary school 
education considered these values significantly less importanr^ than did 
their American counterparts. Further, coJllege- educated Vief-namese 
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considered these two values significantly more inqjortant than their less 
educated fellow Vietnamese, 

As noted previously {Zl) has posited tr iinpot^ancii 

assigned Equality and Frfcedou is rex ^ed to a person's receptivity to a 
political ideology. If the proposal is valid, then two observations seem 
appropriate. First, college-educated Vietnamese were receptive to an 
American political ideology and to a' certain degree had internalized the 
values Americans were supposedly "fighting for" in Vietnam. Second, the 
.fact that college- educated Vietnamese considered Equality and Freedom 
significantly more important than other Vietnamese would suggest that 
in terms of ideology they may have been more similar to their American 
counterparts than they were to other, less educa±ed Vietnamese, 

College- educated Vietnamese were more similar to their American 
counterparts in terms of their instrtmiental values than were less 
educated Vietnamese. However, the instrumental value systems of college- 
educated persons in the two countries were much less similar than were 
the terminal values of college- educated persons in both countries. It should 
also be noted that in all educational con5)arisons, the same three 
instrumental values-- -Ambitious , Broadminded , and Obedient- -received 
significantly different mean ranks from American and Vietnamese respondents. 
It would thus seem that while education had a strong influence on terminal 
values, it had a much less powerful iimact on the instrumental values basic 
to Vietnamese culture. 

It was possible that this greater similarity between the value systems 
of college- educated individuals than between less educated persons in the 
two countries was simply a function of the effect: ox higgler education in 
the two countries. In order to determine the tenability of this alternative 
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explanation, S'\bsequent analyses were conducted in which each of the 
Vietnamese educational sbugroups was cotcpared to the entire American sample. 
College- educated Vietnamese differed significantly from the entire American 
sample on only five of the 18 terminal values. The multivariate F ratio 
based on the linear combination of 9 values only accounted for 5»4% of 
the varianice. By contrast, Vietnamese with an elementary school education 
had signifficantly different mean rankings from the entire American sample 
on 14 of tthe 18 values and the multivariate F ratio, based on the linear 
combinatix^n of 11 values, accounted for 25.4% of the variance. Essentially 
the same pattern of results was obtained when instrumental values were 
compared. Thus, college- educated Vietnamese were not singly more like 
their American counterparts than were elementary- school-educated Vietnamese, 
but rather college- educated Vietnamese were more like Americans in general 
than the other Vietnamese educational groups • 

On the basis of the results obtained in this study j, the following 
conclusions seem warranted. First, what primarily differentiated the 
respondents in the two countries was not their goals in life (i.e., terminal 
values), bat rather the means by which these goals are reached (i.e., 
instrumental values). These instrumental value differences seemed to be 
primarily due to the presence of a Confucian influence in Vietnam and may 
be less monirfiable by experiential factors (e.g., education) than terminal 
values* l!hxs second conclusion is based on the finding that, although 
college- educated Vietnamese had become "American- like*' in their terminal 
■'"values, thretr instrumental values tended to remain Vietnamese (e.g., the 
Importance assigned Ambitious , Broadminded ^ and Obedient ). 

With tsgard to the iiqpact of the American presence in Vietnam on 
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the values of the Vietnamese, it seemed to affect primarily the terminal 
values of a small (15% of the present savaple) elite group of Vietnamese. 
This perhaps underscores the futility and tragedy of the American involvement 
in Vietnam, 
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Footnotes 

This study is based on a doctoral dissertation submitted by the 

second author in partial fulfillment of the requireinents for the Ph.D. 

degree at the University of South Florida. Requests for reprints should 

be sent to the first author. Department of Psychology, University of South 

Florida, Tampa, Florida 33620. 
2 

Because relatives of the second author and individuals who aided 
in the collection of the data still reside in South Vietnam, he has 
xtequested (that a pseudonym be used. 

-'The collection of these data was supported by a National Science 
Foundation grant to Dr. Rokeach. The authors are grateful to him for 
providing the American samplers value data, 

^Complete copies of the discriminant analysis and the characteristics 
of the Vietnamese respondents are available from the first author. 
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Table 1 



Coigpartsoa of American and Vietnamese Value Systems 



Teniixnal Values 


Americans 
(n:=1428) 
Rank 


. Vietnamese 
(n=349) 
3f Rank 


^univ 
Car=l/17/5) 


tcov" 
(df=l/1762) 


1- 


A' 


?L oomrortab ie Lire 


9.95 


5 


7.19 


5 


82.92* 


41 . 14* 


4. 


,5% 


m £xclcxng Lxre 


13.94 


18 


13.33 


17 


6.16* 


26.59* 


0. 


.4% 


^ Sense of Accomplishment 


9.44 


11 


10.65 


12 


21.94* 


<2 


1. 


,3% 


\ woria ac reace 


4.56 


1 


4.99 


1 


2.91 


<2 




a» woxia or ceaucy 


11.83 


15 


13.50 


18 


41.33* 


<2 


2. 


.3% 


17 /fits 1 ^ "f^^ 


8*45 


7 


9.66 


8 


17.54* 


16.37* 


1. 


,0% 


paiSiiy oecurxcy 


5.23 


2 


5,30 


2 


<2 


<2 






^eedom 


6,25 


3 




7 


130.24* 


38.04* 


6. 


9% 


Sappiness 


7.95 


4 


5.69 


4 


83.14* 


132.27* 


4. 


,5% 


Diner Harmony 


10.07 


13 


11.20 


13 


18.52* 


9.82* 


1. 


1% 


nature Love 


11.44 


14 


11.97 


15 


3 72 








Jational Security 


9.15 


9 


5.47 


3 


168.75* 


253.75* 


8. 


7% 


pleasure 


13.69 


16 


12.73 


16 


16.34* 


9.69* 


1. 


0% 


>axvatxon 


9*16 


10 


10.90 


11 


11.36* 


2.93 


0. 


7% 


>eit RiBspect 


7.97 


6 


9.99 


9 


66.89* 


6.56* 


3. 


7% 


>ociai Kecognxtxon 


13.82 


17 


11.32 


14 


112.02* 


108.30* 


6. 


0% 


Lrue rrxenasnxp 


9.52 


12 


10.00 


10 


3.77 


4.41 






fisdom 


8.51 


8 


8.45 


6 


<.2 


54.21* 






Instrumental Values 


















UuDXCXOUS 


7.70 


3 


12.10 


17 


196.23* 


201.14* 


10. 


0% 


(roadmxnded 


7.97 


5 


10.95 


15 


99.99* 


39.60* 


5. 


4% 


ffapaoie 


9.48 


9 


8.65 


7 


9.44* 


11.32* 


0. 


6% 


»neerxui 


10.12 


13 


10.51 


13 




2.17 




ilean 


9.55 


11 


8.63 


6 


8.89* 


6.23* 


0. 


5% 


!ourageous 


8.53 


6 


8.20 


5 


<2 


<2 






forgiving 


7.77 


4 


7.27 


3 


3.27 


<2 






le iprux 


8.83 


7 


9.87 


10 


14.84* 


21.30* 


0. 


9% 




4.47 


1 


5.56 


1 


22. 12* 


27.59* 


1. 


3% 


jcnaginative 


13.85 


18 


12.83 


18 


15.42* 


3.27 


0. 


9% 


Independent 


9.92 


12 


8.03 


4 


40.75* 


8.10* 


2. 


3% 


Intellectual 


11.67 


15 


10.42 


12 


18.11* 


2.24 


1. 


1% 


iOgical 


12.41 


17 


11.66 


16 


7.87* 


<2 


0. 


57. 


iovlng 


• 8.93 


8 


10.03 


11 


13.13* 


48.24* 


0. 


8% 


toedient 


12.33 


16 


6.21 


2 


454.18* 


188.98* 


21. 


47. 


•oXlte 


10.78 


14 


9.54 


9 


21.23* 


<2 


1. 


27. 


responsible 


7.07 


2 


9.53 


8 


86.95* 


68.59* 


4. 


77. 


elf- Controlled 


9.54 


10 


10.94 


14 


21.97* 


16.12* 


1. 


37. 



*p^.025 

The lower the mean value, the more important the value. 

This is the covariate F ratio at the "step" where those values that had not entered 
the discriminant function had an F value of less than 2.00 
This is the percentage of variance accounted for by the univariate. F (i.e., 
X 100 = percent variance accounted for). 
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Comparison of Male and Femal 



Males 

American Vietnamese 
(n=685) (n=180) 



Va lues 


X 


Ranlc 


X 


Rank 


(af=l/863) 


(df =1/853) 


1 - A ' 


A Comfortable Tji'f^e 


9.23 


9 


7 




90 10* 


80 


9 "^7 

Z « J /o 


An Kvcitino- T.t "Fp 


13 34 


1 7 


1 04 


1 

xo 








A S^Ti^p of Af* i^OTTTTi 1 T ^Vimpn t" 






1 0 07 


Q 


O • -)7 


y 9 

Z 


u« O /o 


A World at Pp'arp 

! 


4 83 


1 

X 


4 97 


O 


Z 9 


9 




1 

A World of Beaiitv 


12 06 


1 ^ 


1 90 


18 

Xv^ 




6 09^"^ 
o • uz 


9 Q7 


Eaualitv 


8 69 


A 
u 




R 


y 9 

z 


/ « D J 




f OlUJLXy Ow^Ui. J. I. Y 


S 16 


9 


^ • oz 


o 


J • /Z 


O • M-Z^ 




TTt^^ Oin 
f Jo ecu will 




-5 


ft 19 
o « xz 


o 




o 0 79^ 
Jz. /Z*^ 




TTann 1 "rt p <; <! 


7 R9 


A 
*+ 


6 04 


*+ 


97 AA* 
Z / • OO 


'^7 tsCi'k 


J . z/o 


x^uici. iioJLiiiwiiy 


10 69 


1 ^ 


11 "^1 


1 ^ 




y 9 
^ z 






11 09 


14 


XZ. • J X 


X^ 


1 n ^9* 


y 9 


1 9*7 
1 • Z/o 


National Security 


9.24 


10 


4.91 


1 


117.42* 


135. 09-^ 


12.07. 


Pleasure 


13.26 


16 


13.05 


17 


^ 2 


42 




Salvation (Nirvana) 


10.14 


12 


10,18 


11 


^2 


^.1 




Self Respect 


8.19 


5 


10.13 


10 


29. 95* 


11.16* 


3.47o 


Social Recognition 


13.55 


18 


11.72 


14 


28.54* 


15.91* 


3.27o 


True Friendship 


9.44 


11 


10.37 


12 


7.58* 


^2 


0.97o 


Wis don 


9.07 


7 


8.80 


7 


^2 


11.65* 





* p-<. 025 ^ 
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ariean and Vietnamese 



TQrmin^ Value Systems 

Femalsss 



Values^ 


-American 
(£=743) 
X Rank 


Vietnamese 
(n=169) 

X Rank 


— -.. . - 1 


F ^ 

GOV 


1-^i 


A Comfoirtab le Life 


.51 


13 


...-05 










An Exc ":ii2g Life 


_ 48 


8 


".■,55 


- 1£ 


( '••70. 


TTTT / O-A- 




A Senss of AccompliEoae; 


V.75 


12 




14 


i - ft" 


2 




A WorLd at Peace 

i 


r.30 


1 


5.01 


2 






0.5% 


A WorLa of Beauty 


-1.63 


14 


13.07 


17 


•1- - J • i " 


^2 


1.77o 


Equality 


8.22 


7 


10.52 


10 






3.4% 


Family Security 


5.29 


2 


4.74 


1 


- ne, 
. uo 




1.4% 


Freedom 


6.53 


3 


10. 13 


9 






9•9^ 


Happiness 


8.00 


6 


5.32 


3 


. ii^ 


D /. 1U^» 


6. 1a 


Inner Harmony 


9.50 


10 


11.08 


13 


17 SR* 




i . y /o 


Mature Love 


11.76 


15 


11.62 


15 




16 • UU^ 




National Security 


9.06 


9 


6.08 


4 


J J . /O" 


IW.'fiS* 


5.8% 


Pleasure 


14.09 


17 


12.39 


16 


27.92* 


9.48" 


3.0% 


Salvation (Nirvana) 


8.24 


8 


10.62 


11 


21.12* 


-i.2 


2.3% 


Self Respect 


7.78 


4 


9.84 


8 


36.32--- 


4.51 


3.9% 


Social Recognition 


14.06 


16 


10.89 


12 


95.75-'V 


85.31* 


9.6% 


True Friendship 


9.60 


11 


9.59 


7 




4.99 




Wisdom 


7.99 


5 


8.07 


6 


-C 2 


28.39* 
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Males 







) 




=180) 




cov 




1 

Values 






X 




Hank 


. ^ : -/COj) 


(^ar— 1/ CL.^ 




Ambitzioizs 






11. 


93 


16 




JLH-Z . D^i. • 


J- J • J /o 


Broadminded 






11. 


33 


15 


79 AA* 


Ju « wa 


/ • O/o 


Capable 


0 « 1.1 




•7 
/ • 


32 


3 


■r Q0 4* 


i J . 1-4- 




Cheerful 


1^ - • 




Li 


3.8 


14 


i. J 1 






Clean 






Q 


27 


8 


9 9Q 






Courageous 


i 




7 
/ ii 


87 


5 


9 in 




0 "^7 


Forgiving 


t - 




D 

O • 


42 


7 








Helpful 








53 


12 




o Qxq^ 


1 • J- /o 


Honest 






5. 


76 


1 


11. /6'^ 


o . 06^ 


1.4/c. 


Imaginative 


13. 


18 


12. 


31 


18 


4.32 




c\ c«y 
U . 3 /o 


Independent 


9..vi8 


10 


6. 


96 


2- 


A4. 18>' 


11.59* 


4.9^ 


Intellectual 


11,^7" 


~* 


9 . 


58 


10 




o. /:U« 




Logical 


11..S3 


IS 


11. 


22 


13 


2.39 


3.62 


0.3% 


Loving 


10. in 


12 


12, 


20 


17 


29.43^v 


40.72* 


3.37„ 


Obedient 


12.-25 


■ "7 


7. 


46 


4 


133. Tr- 


49.94* 


13.5% 


Polite 


10.83 




9. 


61 


11 


io. 24* 


^2 


1.2% 


Responsible 






8. 


22 


6 


10.64* 


28.95* 


1.3% 


Self Controlled 


. 9.24 


8 


9. 


54 


9 


Z2 







* p/..025 
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id Vietnamese InstruguBntal Value: Systems 

Females 



Values: ^ 


American 
(n=743) 
X Rank 


Vietnamese 
(n=169) 
X Rank 


F 

unx^ 


F - 
cov 

(df=2/'B99) 


l-£ 


Ambitious 


8.45 


7 


12.63 


17 




31.21* 


8.07o 


^ Broadminded 


8.09 


5 


10.55 


12 


32. 0^ 


^2 


3.5% 


^ Capable 


10.05 


12 


10.05 


11 




1L.96* 




Cheerfu 1 


9.84 


10 


9.58 


10 . 


All 


Z 2 




Clean 


9.21 


9 


7.94 


5 


8.J5- 


^ 2 


1.0% 


Courageous 


8.57 


8 


8.56 


6 


<i - 


3,60) 




Forgiving 


6.79 


2 


6.05 


3 


4.-~ 


^ 1 


0.5% 


Helpful 


" 8.33 


6 


9.17 


8 


5.0u' 


Ji 1 


0.6% 


Hones t 


4.37 


1 


5.35 


2 


9.96* 


5.79-^ 


1.1% 


Imaginative 


. 14.51 


18 


13.39 


18 


11.62* 


24.19^ 


1.3% 


Independent 


10.14 


13 


9.16 


7 


5.27* 


16.81^'- 


0.6% 


Intellectual 


11.85 


15 


11.31 


14 


^12 






Logical 


12.95 


17 


12.13 


15 




TO Ell 


0. 6/« 


Loving 


7.91 


4 


7.72 


4 


Z.2 


2 




Obedient 


12.36 


16 


4.87 


1 


368.92* 


334.34^> 


28.9% 


Polite 


10.72 


14 


9.46 


9 


11.11* 


10. 69*^ 


1.3% 


Responsible 


7.14 


3 


10.92 


13 


108.86* 


28.35^ 


10.7% 


Self ConDTolled 


9.81 


11 


12.43 


16 


40. 13 * 


6,93* 


4.3% 
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Elementa: 

American 
(n-308) 

Values ^ "X Rank 
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A XJfTT"! H ill* l^O^I^O 




1 






1 A 






1 n 
iU 


j; QUI ii. Ljf ocv>uj.xL>y 




9 






o 
J 


TTano ir» p <5 


7 "xA 
/ « DO 


A 


Tnne T Ha muDnv 


1 77 


1 7 


Mature Love 


12.61 


15 


National Seinurity 


'8.67 


9 


Pleasure 


12.88 


16 


Salvation (Hirvana) 


8,33 


6 


Self Respect 


3.48 


7 


SociaJl Recognition 


13.. 13 


17 


True Friendship 


8.50 


8 


Wisdom 


9.64 
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(df=l/471) 


'462) 


1-J\ 


6.85 


-■ 


5.39* 


2 


1.27. 


a3.7C 


17' 


Jl. 2 


2 




11.05 


13 


2 


^ — ^ 




4.50 


2- 


^ 2 






13.79 


18 




3,24 


3.6% 


10.15 


9 


6.42^ 




1.47o 


4.39 


1 


6 ^ 37* 


2 


1.47. 


10.16 


10 


92 . SA-"" 




16.5% 


5.40 


4 


2931* 


55.30- 


5.9% 


11.15 


14 


2*31 


5.>,13* 


0.5% 


12.64 


15 




^ :2 




4.95 


3 




Si... 11«^ 


15 . 27. 


12.83 


16 




4.30 




9.66 


7 


5,34* 


^2 


1.2% 


9.79 


8 


10.46* 


8.33* 


2-2% 


10.93 


:,2 


31.06* 


11.54* 


7.2% 


10.30 


11 


21.07* 


11.08* 




8.65 


6 


5^ 08* 


7.39* 


1-lL 
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lucatiAj^ ^ Group Ty irmina: Value System 

College 
isnerican 

■ 1 {n=385) 





Y 


Rank 


A Ccjfiafc'^ Cable Li : a 


U.83 


15 


An Tjxzvr-Tixig Life 


13-18 


16 


A SeS£S£ of Accompiishmerir 




6 


A Worid an Peace 


5.17 


1 


A WorLi of Beauty 


11.46 


14 


Equali:::^ 


8.06 




. Family Security 






" Freedom 


6.43 


3 


Happiness 




8 


Iitner Hainnony 




9 


llatura Lcrve 


10.27 


11 


wctuioiici^ oectrnty 


110.34 


12 


Pleasure 


12.99 


17 


Salvation (Nirvana) 


10.66 


13 


Self Respect 


7.36 


4 


Socisl Recogaitio:- 


14.45 


18 


■ True Friendship 


9.35 


10 


V7isdot3 


7.47 
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Xn=43 ) 
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. UI11.V 
rdf=l /4'>fi'i 


F 2 
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(.ar=i/41o ) 


1-A 

4.3A 


,58 


c 
c 




13.92 * 


- .83 


16 




^ z 




9.74 


10 




^ 2 


1.7% 


5.18 


1 




4.73 




-3,09 


18 




dd2 


1.3% 


3.53 


7 




3.97 




7.33 


5 




10. 17^ 


1.2% 


6.69 


2 


J o 


^ 2 




7.25 


4 


J. iZ 


4.20 


0o8% 


10.34 


13 




^ 2 


1.5% 


10.30 


12 




3.40 




7.06 


3 




32. 13*^ 


3.6% 


13.23 


17 


^. 2 


^2 




11.02 


14 


Z2 


^1 




9.97 


11 


15.45* 


11.09* 


3.5% 


11.27 


15 


29.43* 


32.89 


6.5% 


9.23 


9 


^ 2 


2 
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6 
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F 2 
cov 

Cdf =1/462) 
38, 09* 


1- 4. ■ 

JL vy>b -J to 


Anbitions 


7.44 


3 


■ *> .■ ; 


17 


84.70A 


Eroadminded 


8.35 


8 


.1- .■ 


4 


4: .31* 


6*54^ 


^ « -J /to 


Capable 


9,31 


12 


8,15 


6 


12.82^ 


21. 85* 




Cheerful 


9.06 


9 




12 


7.23* 






Clean 


7.71 


4 


~,.58 


4 


2 






Coirrageous 


8.08 


5 


8 -.10 


5 




5,71* 




Forgiving 


6.47 


2 


6:._37 


3 


^.2 




• 


Helpful 


8.CG 


5 


^:,.07 


£ 


5.93-'-- 


2 


1.3% 


Honest 


4.69 


1 


^,..73 


2 


Z2 






Imaginative 


14. f 3 


18 


11.^1 


18 


9.3S* 


5-91^" 




Independeet 


9.61 


11 


£..32 


•7 






1 • O /o 


Xntellectual 


13,22 


Lb 


11.78 


15 


L1..77-- 


5,7A* 


2 S7 


Logical 




17 


12.35 


16 


31.80'- 




/ 


Loving 


9.22 


10 


9.82 


9 


^1 


^1 




Obedient 


10.94 


24 


4.26 


1 


Z12. 32*- 


125^44* 


3L Z7» 


Polite 


I0-2Q 


Xij 


10.27 


10 




^2 




Responsible 


S-.I5 




10.28 


11 


25.56* 


19^32* 


5.2?;i 


Self-Concrolled 


ia.9£ 


1: 


-11.75 


13 


2.89 


2 


o,7t;. 
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i College 



T 7 1 . - ^ 1 
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Americaxi 
(n=3&5) 
X Rank 


\"ieti>aineH!c 
(•a=43 ; 


univ 
(di= 1/426) 


P 2 

c:dv 

(df=l/417) 




Arabxtious 


8.38 


3 


12.06 


■ o 


18.77* 


6.35* 


5.3% 


B r oaamxna &a 


7.02 


8 


9.48 




10.75* 


2 


2.5% 


Capab le 


9,04 


9 


9.39 




^ 2 


Z2 




oneerxui 


10,97 


14 


9.30 


8 


4.85 


11.08* 


1.0% 


Clean 


12.08 


17 


11.53 


16 


2 


-<!l 2 




oouiTcigeous 


S,83 


5 


8.58 


5 


2 


2 




Forgivxng 


8,87 


6 


7.46 


2 


3.3'- 


11. 11* 


0.8% 


rlC ipiu 1 


9.50 


11 


I£..48 


14 


^2 


>£f2 




none s c 


4.42 


1 


6.41 






5.04* 


2.5% 


Inia g i.na t i ve 


12.07 


16 


I1-.30 


15 




6.97* 




Ind ep cnci on t 






- on 
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2,52 


8.23* 


0.7% 


xnteixectUtiLj. 


9. so 


12 








26.30* 


1.5% 


Logical 




13 


11.7<i 






^2 


0. 8% 


Loving 


8 . 94 


7 


10.2C 






3.80 


0.6% 


Obedient 


14.2:0 


18 


10.18 




32.9&--- 


43.28* 


7.2% 


Polite 


11. £5 


15 


9.81 


III 


9.52* 


12.34* 


2.2% 


Responsible 


6.95 


2 


8.13 


5 


5.8:-^- 


^ 2 


1.4% 


Self- Controlled 


8.71 
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